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Katuerine DevEREUX was the spoiled child of a 
widowed mother. From her infancy through her 
childhood she knew nothing but the language of 
tenderness and the caresses of the most overween- 
ing affection, except when her stepfather, Mr. 
Lewiston, a man stern and unrelenting as Cato, 
would point out to her fond mother some fault that 
he thought should be corrected, or some defect of 
character that he prophesied would inevitably, if 
allowed to pass unrebuked, render her future life 
miserable. But Mr. Lewiston, in this also like 
Cato, was too fond of his wife to be willing often 
to see her face clouded by grief or*anxiety ; so the 
prophecies and solemn warnings came more and 
more seldom, though the faults that had at first pro- 
voked them by no means lessened with Kate’s in- 
creasing years. Not that those faults were any- 
thing uncommon or even apparent to an ordinary 
observer. To most persons Kate seemed as she 
did to her moth a remarkably sweet-tempered, 
affectionate child, full of gayety and spirit; but her 
keen*eyed father saw the obstinacy and wilfulness 
of her temper, which, lying dormant in the sunshine 
of her usual life, would when roused assert and 
claim their rights with a quiet resolution as im- 
movable as uncontrollable. With this peculiarity 
of Kate’s Mr. Lewiston ought to have sympathized, 
for he shared it in no common degree; but in him- 
self he called it firmness, and considered it as one 
of his chief excellencies; in Kate it was obstinacy, 
in his eyes the greatest fault a young girl could 
possess. 

Thus Kate, too young to appreciate her stepfa- 
ther’s virtues, his real desire for her improvement, 
or his conscientious care of the large property she 
inherited from her father, looked upon him only as 
asevere censor, and as one who, blind to her virtues, 
perceived only her faults. As long as ber mother 
lived, this did not trouble her much, fort he warmth 


and sunshine of that abundant love would have ren- 
dered her insensible to the coldness cr disapproval 
of all the rest of the world; but, when Kate was 
thirteen, Mrs. Lewiston died, leaving her child to 
the guardianship of ber husband, and entreating her 
to love and obey him, as though in him her mother 
still lived to her. 

This injunction at such a time, from one in whom 
all her affections were centered, had so great an 
effect on the ardent and enthusiastic nature of Ka- 
therine, that it seemed for a while almost to change 
her nature, and even Mr. Lewiston was greatly 
struck by the quiet deference and implicit obedience 
that marked her conduct towards him. Nothing 
could have pleased him more, and a real affection 
was beginning to spring up between them, when 
Mr. Lewiston, after two years of unaffected sorrow, 
growing tired of his loneliness, brought home an- 
other wife. 

To see her mother’s place filled, while her own 
grief for her loss was still fresh in her mind, roused 
all the antagonism of Kate’s nature; and when, 
added to this, the second wife proved tu be one of 
those managing, interfering, and officious persons 
who, although kind and good-hearted in the main, 
yet contrive to make themselves especially distaste- 
ful to all under their control, it is hardly a wonder 
that Kate’s fastidious refinement of feeling induced 
her to shrink from one who showed but little deli- 
cacy in touching the most sensitive chords of her 
nature. She even, to Mr. Lewiston’s serious dis- 
pleasure, refused to give his wife the sacred name 
of mother, and Mrs. Lewiston, hurt and offended 
by what she considered the want of respect and 
sympathy of one towards whom she fully intended 
to act the part of a devoted mother, as far as she 
understood it, complained bitterly of Kate’s coldness 


and reserve, but without in the least relaxing in the 


plan she had formed for perfecting the young girl’s 
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education, which she thought had been wofully 
neglected. 

Education was Mrs. Lewiston’s hobby, and she 
considered herself peculiarly fitted to train the femi- 
nine portion of creation both in mind and manners. 
Boys she frankly acknowledged to be above her 
powers, though once she had not thought so; but a 
girl, she was accustomed to say; she could mould as 
she pleased; and she tried her plastic Wand perse- 
veringly and courageously on the firm nature of her 
adopted daughter. It must be acknowledged she 
spared no pains with her. She lectured her from 
morning till night, thwarted her in all the little plans 
of study and amusement she formed for herself, am- 
ply providing for her all the time occupations and 
pleasures of her own choosing, without being able 
to understand Kate’s want of gratitude in not ac- 
cepting them, or accepting them so coldly. 

Yet, with all this lack of affection and even real 
respect, Kate’s thorough good breeding, and, per- 
haps, her pride, prevented her from making any 
marked demonstrations of her dislike or impatience 
of control. “There was another motive—it may be, 
a stronger one than either of the others—that influ- 
enced Katherine in her outwardly dutiful conduct 
to Mrs. Lewiston, and that was her affection for an 
aunt of her stepfather’s, Mrs. Exeter, who had re- 
sided with him since her mother’s death, and on 
whose kindness and judgment Kate had so firm a 
reliance that she confided to her all her little trou- 
bles, sure of finding in her, although a just and some- 
times she thought even a severe judge, a gentleness 
and sympathy that had won her whole heart. 

Some two or three years after the commencement 
of the new dynasty, Kate’s forbearance was put toa 
severe test, and, for the hundredth time, was on the 
point of failure entirely. She hada cousin, Henry 
Grant, a favorite nephew of her mother’s, and who 
had been, during her life, always a welcome visitor 
and playmate of her own. The intimacy and 
friendship had always been maintained; but now, 
that Kate had attained to the dignity of being con- 
sidered a young lady, and a particularly handsome 
and agreeable one, the watchful Mrs. Lewiston, 
who fancied that she had a peculiar gift for detect- 
ing the tender passion from its very commencement, 
suddenly discovered that Kate was in love with 
her cousin, and that he would be a very unsuitable 
match for her. To the last sentiment Kate fully 
agreed; but the first, when it was gently insinuated, 
filled her with the greatest indignation. That her 
warm cousinly affection for the favorite companion 
of her childhood should be mistaken for love irri- 
tated her;, and that any one could think she would 
bestow her heart on one whom she secretly looked 
upon as a boy, though he was a little older than 
herself, and who was no more to be compared to 
the heaa idéal in her own mind than a wild rose to 
the Victoria Regia, seemed to her such an imputa- 
tion on her taste and discernment that she found it 
difficult to restrain her anger within its just bounds ; 
but when, in addition to all this, she learned that 
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Henry’s usual Christmas visit had been declined, 
on some slight ‘pretext, by Mrs. Lewiston, and his 
feelings very much wounded in consequence, ex- 
cited by her sympathy for him and her anger at 
Mrs. Lewiston, she wrote him a long and very kind 
letter, full of regrets at being disappointed in his 
usual visit, and expressing even more affection for 
him than she felt. so desirous was she that the son 
of her mother’s favorite sister should feel that her 
feelings towards him remained unchanged. 

Just as she was about to give the letter to a ser- 
vant to be carried to the post office, Mr. Lewiston 
entered, and, taking it from her, read the direction, 
and quietly consigned it to the flames, saying “that 
he did not approve of young ladies corresponding 
withgentlemen.”’ Kate felt that she could not trust 
herself to speak, and left the room as quickly as 
possible. After relieving her excited feelings by a 
few tears, she did not even seek her usual consola- 
tion by confiding her troubles to Mrs. Exeter, but 
went about her ordinary avocations with a cold and 
haughty reserve that effectually precluded all at- 
tempt at explanation, if Mrs. Lewiston wished to 
make any. 

While in this state, treated as she thought like a 
child by her guardian, and tyrannized over by his 
wife, as she sat in church one Sunday morning, 
wondering if there was anybody in the world, ex- 
cepting her cousin Harry, who cared an iota for her, 
her thoughts were suddenly recalled to a recollec- 
tion of what was passing around her, by observing 
a pair of eyes, large, deep, blue, earnest, admiring 
eyes, fixed intently upon her. A furtive glance in 
that direction showed her that the owner of the eyes 
was a strikingly handsome, though rather effeminate 
young gentleman’, and, from his sitting in the same 
pew with some friend of hers, she concluded him 
to be their acquaintance. She thought it very im- 
pertinent in him to stare so at her; yet, in the 
wounded state of her feelings, the evident, and, at 
the same time respectful, admiration conveyed by 
those expressive though mute messengers, was not 
displeasing to her. 

The next week happened to be the one before 


“Christmas, and a part of it was generally devoted 


by the young ladies of the neighboring village and 
country to dressing the church with the emblematie 
tokens of rejoicing usual on such occasions. Kate 
was always the leading spirit on these occasions, 
the superiority of her taste being unquestionable, 
and her energy and activity leading her to undertake 
all the more difficult portions of the arrangements. 
Her cousin Harry had always been her willing as- 
sistant, and, as Katherine walked more slowly than 
usual to the church on the day appointed for com- 
mencing their annual task, she thought sadly on 
how much she should miss his gay spirit and happy 
facility at overcoming all difficulties. She was ina 
very misanthropic mood, and more than inclined 
several times to turn back and shut herself in her 
own room till the Christmas festivities were over 
She did not do it, however; and, alas for poor Harry! 
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no sooner had she opened the door that led into the 
vestry room, where the little party had assembled, 
than all thoughts of him passed from her mind ; for 
there stood the stranger who had attracted her at- 
tention on the previous Sabbath. His look of evi- 
dent pleasure, as she entered, could not but strike 
her, and, when he had almost instantly sought and 
obtained an introduction, his gentle deferential 
manuer, the low soft tone in which he whispered 
the sweetest nothings, which to her unaccustomed 
ear sounded so much like sensible remarks that 
they passed uncriticized, and the open admiration 
which the Miss Graysons, the ladies wham he had 
accompanied, displayed for him, all helped to com- 
plete the favorable impression which Mr. Augustus 
Barney, for that unfortunately was his name, made 
upon the young heiress. 

Mr. Barney did not fail to profit by the unrestrain- 
ed intercourse allowed by their daily meetings at 
the church. He professed the most sublime and 
lofty sentiments; and Kate, too new to the world’s 
ways to have discovered the difference between 
‘to seem and to be,” sympathized with and admired 
him. Occasionally, it is true, there was a some- 
thing in his manner, or some casual remark, that 
struck her as not exactly in keeping with his usual 
style of conversation; but she had but very little op- 
portunity of judging him, for, though he was always 
by her side whenever he was permitted, yet he had 
become such a favorite, his taste and his opinion 
were so often appealed to, that they found but little 
time for uninterrupted conversation. This was all 
the more fortunate for him, as his talent in that par- 
ticular was very limited. He accompanied her 
home once, and passed the evening with her, and 
Kate wondered at herself for feeling quite relieved 
when he went away, and at the indefinite impres- 
sion he had left of being somewhat of a bore, 
although he had wasted on her his prettiest compli- 
ments and his sweetest glances. If Katherine had 
been anything of a flirt, his conversation would have 
eatisfied her. But she was too earnest and enthusi- 
astic, as well aS high minded, to be in the least 
tainted by that prevailing weakness of beauties. 
She had a mind and a heart that asserted their 
claims to be satisfied, although she was by no means 
destitute of a little feminine vanity that was easily 
pleased, though the pleasure was a passing one, by 
the language of adulation. 

When matters had reached this point, if Mrs. 
Lewiston had not interfered, all would have been 
well. Miss Devereux was already grewing weary 
of the weak sentimentality of Mr. Barmey’s usual 
style of conversation, and would soon have wearied 
of his society. But, observing his attentions of 
course, and jumping at once to the conclusion that 
he was addressing Katherine, and that he would 
certainly be accepted, she wrote to some friends 
who lived in the same city with the young gentle- 
man, and, finding by their answer that he belonged 
to that numerous class of persons in large cities 
who have forced their way into fashionable society, 
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and manage to keep in it and to live no one knows 
exactly how, and that, in fact, his character was 
by no means above suspicion, she at once very 
properly determined not to allow Kate to receive 
his visits. 

it would have been better if Mrs. Lewiston had 
been perfectly frank with her stepdaughter, who, 
however cold and reserved she had appeared to her, 
had never actually disobeyed her ; but, against Mrs. 
Exeter’s advice, she preferred to give the servant 
private orders to say that “ the ladies were engaged”’ 
whenever Mr. Barney called, hoping that he would 
leave, now that Christmas had passed, without 
again meeting Kate. But, after baving been refused 
admittance several times, Mr. Barney, who haa 
flattered himself that he had made quite an impres- 
sion, and who could not bear to give up so tempting 
a prize without an effort, mounted guard near the 
stately residence of Mr. Lewiston, until he saw Kate 
come out alone to take a morning walk. He join- 
ed her, and, in the explanation that ensued, Kate’s 
anger at the want of confidence displayed towards 
her was so favorably construed by the gentleman 
that he burst into an ardent declaration of most de- 
voted attachment. Kate was completely taken by 
surprise; yet, as she had never heard any suspicion 
breathed against him, but, on the contrary, had seen 
that he was admired and courted by those who cer- 
tainly ought to know all about him, although she felt 
that she did not love him, the devotion expressed to’ 
her biased her in his favor, and her indignation 
against her stepmother made her long to throw off 
her control. Rendered undecided by her excited 
feelings—although she neither accepted him nor 
positively refused him—she allowed him to form a 
plan for carrying on a clandestine correspondence, 
to which in a calmer mood she would certainly not 
have consented. 

As soon us she had time for cool reflection, Kate 
repented the permission she had granted so readily, 
and determined that one letter on each side should 
be the limit of the correspondence. Although 
pleased with the winning, deferential manner of her 
suitor, she had formed no high opinion of his intel- 
lect, and therefore his first letter, the first love letter 
she had ever received, astonished as much as it 
pleased. The sentimentality and high-flown com- 
pliments that marked his conversation had given 
place to a manliness of thought, a depth of feeling, 
and a beauty and energy of expression, of which no 
one would have thought a mere man of society, 
like Mr. Barney, capable. The letter did more to 
change her partiality into love than a year’s inter- 
course with him would have effected. True to her 
first intention, however, Kate wrote a very short and 
guarded reply, requesting that the correspondence 
should be allowed to drop. But “ faint heart never 
won fair lady”? was Mr. Barney’s maxim, and, not 
discouraged by this unpromising commencement, 
he continued to write, satisfied with knowing that 
his letters were not returned, and trusting that in 
time they would produce the desired result. 
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As balm and incense to her wounded self-love, 
they certainly were not without their effect. Mrs. 
Lewiston, unsuspicious of the cause, was delighted 
to see Kate restored to cheerfulness and gayety na- 
tural to her, although she still found fault with her 
for her fondness of the solitude of her own room, 
In this instance, Mrs. Exeter proved herself more 
clear sighted. She was confident that there was a 
mystery about Miss Devereux which was very un- 
usual. In going into her room, she had often lately 
discovered her poring over somé letters that were 
quietly slipped aside on her entrance, and a great 
intimacy had suddenly sprung up between Kate 
and the younger Miss Grayson, a giddy, foolish girl 
whom Mrs, Exeter had never liked. 

One day, in rambling about the grounds at sunset, 
Mrs. Exeter’s attention was attracted by a brilliant- 
ly white object lying in the hollow trunk of an old 
elm. The last rays of the sun fell full upon it, or 
she would probably not have observed it. On tak- 
ing it out, she found it to be a letter to Miss Deve- 
reux, for this was the romantic post-office Miss 
Grayson had selected in which to deposit the letters 
directed to her care. Mrs. Exeter’s first impulse 
was to tale the epistle to Mr. Lewiston ; but, recol- 
lecting Kate’s already embittered feelings towards 
him, and the little confidence and affection she felt 
for his wife, she resolved, with great reluctance, to 
take the disagreeable task of inquisitor upon herself. 
“Kate knows me too well,’’ thought she, “ to accuse 
me of idle curiosity, and will bear reproof from me 
better than from any one else.’’ The good lady was 
surprised and shocked to see how far the intimacy 
seemed to have advanced, especially when she ob- 
served the writer’s name, whose reputation she 
well knew. She returned to the house, and sent for 
Kate, who was preparing to go to a small party, 
but came down immediately. At sight of the well 
known hand, the young girl was very much star- 
tled and embarrassed ; but she was too conscious 
of the impropriety of her conduct to answer but 
with tears to the earnest remonstrances of the old 
lady. Kate could not believe that the author of 
those high-toned and impassioned letters was the 
worthless creature Mrs. Exeter described him, but 
she liked the open and straightforward course too 
well not to be willing that the correspondence 
should be ended at once. 

“Tn this letter, I find,’? said Mrs. Exeter, “ that 
Mr. Barney makes an appointment to meet you at 
eight this evening at the old elm tree in the grove. 
Should you have gone there ?”” 

“Tam afraid I should; but only for a few min- 
utes,” replied Kate. 

“He also hints at an elopement,” continued Mrs. 
Exeter. 

“Oh, that, never!’? exclaimed Kate; ‘I would 
never marry any one who could not claim me in 
the presence of the whole world.’’ 

“ Ah, my dear,” said the old lady, “we cannot 
answer for that... When we take one wrong step, 
we never know how many more it will lead to. 
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But, my dear, suppose you make me your deputy. 
Give me the letters yeu have received already, and 
let me return them and give your final message to 
Mr. Barney.” 

Kate readily complied. ‘Tell him,’’ said she, 
“that our correspondence and intercourse must drop 
until I can receive him openly.” 

At the appointed time, Mrs, Exeter proceeded on 
her mission. Mr. Barney, already at his post, saw 
a tall mufiled figure slowly advancing, and, imagin- 
ing that it would be no one but Miss Devereux, he 
rushed forward, and, sinking gracefully on one knee, 
seized her hand to raise it to his lips, exclaiming, 
‘Star of my existence !” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,’’ said the calm voice of 
Mrs. Exeter. 

With a sudden exclamation, Mr. Barney sprang 
to his feet, but instantly regained his suavity and 
ease of manners. In fact, he was so excessively 
polite that Mrs. Exeter could not be half so severe 
as she intended. In answer to her stern rebukes, 
he assumed so much the air of an injured man, and 
pleaded his own cause with such an appearance of 
truth and reason, that the good lady left him half 
repenting her harsh judgment of him, though she 
carefully concealed her tender relentings from Ka- 
therine. 

The plausible, gentle, but persevering Mr. Bar- 
ney did not readily see his hopes of the heiress dis- 
appointed. He made use of all the artifices in the 
lover’s category; but, protected by her voluntary 
promise to Mrs. Exeter, and grateful to her for pre- 
serving her secret faithfully, she escaped all the 
plots and snares he laid for her unwary heart. She 
wondered that he did not vindicate his fair fame 
from the aspersions that had been cast upon it, as 
she had no doubt he could, and then wait patiently, 
if it must be so, till she was her own mistress, and 
could select her acquaintances ; but she believed that 
he truly loved her, and—for what inconsistencies 
will not that belief be an ample excuse in a woman’s 
eyes !—in her heart there was enlisted on his side a 
tone of pity, a degree of self-reproaéh for having ina 
manner encouraged his affection, and a certain par- 
tiality that a young girl almost always feels for her 
first lover. All these feelings kept the recollection 
of Mr. Barney fresh in Kate’s mind, and Mrs, Exe- 
ter observing it, feared that the love affair, though 
now broken off, might be renewed and successful ; 
“and then Kate will indeed be miserable,” thought 
she. An accident effected more than all her argu- 
ments, 

Some business made it necessary for Mr. Lewis- 
ton to call on Henry Grant for his assistance, and, 
in consequence, Kate was gratified by the presence 
of her cousin once more. They were both silting 
in Mrs. Exeter’s room one morning, when the con- 
versation happened to fall on Kate’s quondam lover. 
She was surprised at the contempt with which 
Harry spoke both of his morals and intellect. “ He 
is mistaken there,’? thought she; “Harry never 
wasa good judge of character.” But she wisely 
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held her peace, although her cheeks were glowing it was that the count, as we always called Barney, 
and her heart beating, while Mrs. Exeter, delighted was carrying on another desperate flirtation in the 
at the turn the conversation had taken, with an ap- city with one of our heiresses there. I suppose he 


parent carelessness contrived to extract from Harry has not been successful with either one, as I have 
all he knew, which was not a little, of the young heard nothing about it lately.”” 


gentleman. Harry, as confidential and as unsuspi- Poor Kate learned more true humility in that day 
cious as Lamartine, rattled on, little thinking of the than her whole previous life had taught her. Mrs. 
impression his words were producing. “Exeter saw her deep mortification, and never again 
« By the way,’’ he exclaimed, ‘there was some alluded to the subject, and Mr. Augustus Barney 
young lady in this part of the country he was mak- { became a thing of the past. In time, by the aid of 
ing a desperate attack on last winter. I would this severe lesson, and Mrs. Exeter’s counsels, Kate 
like to know who she was, for I became quite in- learned to distrust her own inexperienced judgment, 
terested in the affair from reading all his love-letters and to appreciate Mr. Lewistan’s sterling qualities, 
to her.” and even his wife’s real affection, though displayed 
“ You are very intimate with him, it seems,’ said in a rather annoying manner. And when, in the 
Mrs. Exeter. course of a few years, she became a wife and mo- 
“ With him? Ohno!” said Harry; “ but we have ther, and a remarkably useful one, Mr, Lewiston, 
a mutual friend, Mr. Chase, one of the most talented in remarking on the change in her character, or ra- 
young lawyers in New York; and Mr. Barney used ther in the direction of its powers, said— 
to get him to write all his letters for him, and, as I “Tt seemed to me once to depend on the merest 


was a great deal in his office, he often read them to accident whether Kate became a happy or a misera- 
me, and I really had no idea a love-letter could be ble woman.”” 


made half so interesting. We used to have a good “Where a girl has good sense and good princi- 
deal of sport over them, though; and I suppose the ples,” said Mrs. Exeter, ‘there can be but litile 
poor girl took them all in sad earnest.”’ fears for the result, I think.” 

«Your friend was very kind, certainly,’’ said «With a proper person to guide her,’’ chimed in 
Kate, bitterly. Mrs. Lewiston. ‘I have had a great deal of trouble 


«Yes, he had known Barney since they were with Kate; but I must say she has more than repaid 
boys, and did not like to refuse him. The best of me.” 
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BY “ESPERANCE.” 


CHAPTER I. § never would have been so but for a scene enacted 
on its banks—the memory of which is still green in 
the recollection of many. Some six or eight miles 
from its source, the bayou swells out.around a kind 
of point or projection of the bank, and then, contract- 
ing again, forms a basin or pond which remains full, 
or nearly so, of sweet clear water, during the entire 
summer. This is a lovely spot, and the one our tale 


refers to—it is known as Indian Hole. 


Amtpst the broad plain that the Rio San Jacinto 
bounds on the north, and the Brazos on the south, 
rises the small but well-known stream of Clare (now 
called Clear) Creek. Like all streams or Bayous of 
its class, it presents nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. During the Summer and Fall—the dry 
season—the bed near its source remains nearly des- 
titute of water; but, as you descend, the waters in- 
crease, the banks become wider, and the timber, 
which was but small and scattering at first, assumes 
a larger and thicker growth, graduating its density 
and size with that of the bayou, the course of which 
it follows until finally it swells out to a large forest as 
ihe ereek enters Clear Lake; through the lake the 
bayou forces its way on, winding along through 
prairie and woodland, until it empties its waters‘ into 
the broad Bay of Galveston. 

As I remarked, there is nothing extraordinary in 
the appearance of this creek, either in its size or 
length, to dietinguish it from many others similar, 
and in the same section of country; and it probably 


“ Here, scattered wild, the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes; here cowslips hang 
Their dewy heads, and purple violets lurk, 
With ail the lowly children of the shude.” 


Look around you whilst we are here, and behold 
this vast extended plain that spreads out before us 
in solemn grandeur, its unbroken view extending 
far away in the distant horizon, where the blue-arch- 
ed sky seems to descend and meet it in gentle em- 
brace! What author's pen can do justice to this 
boundless prairie ocean? Its magnitude Teminds 
one of the Atlantic, and its grassy ridges waving in 
long rolls, with the sunlight glistening in the valleys, 
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